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Degrees to be conferred upon 700 at Fall Convocation 


UVic Chancellor the Hon. Dr. Robert G. 
Rogers will confer approximately 700 
undergraduate and graduate degrees and 
six honorary degrees at the University’s 
Fall Convocation ceremonies to be held in 
the University Centre auditorium Nov. 30. 

The morning ceremony begins at 10:00 
a.m. Bruce Lloyd Brown, Katie Cooke, 


and Dr. Sydney (Toby) Jackman will 
receive honorary degrees. Graduate and 
undergraduate degrees will be conferred by 
the Faculties of Graduate Studies, Arts and 
Science, Engineering and Fine Arts. 

In the afternoon ceremony, beginning at 
2:00 p.m., Samuel Sam, Bertha Wilson and 
Francis George Winspear will receive 


honorary degrees. The Faculties of Gradu¬ 
ate Studies, Education and Human and 
Social Development will confer graduate^ 
and undergraduate degrees. 

Citations honouring the honorary 
degree recipients will be given by Univer¬ 
sity Deputy Orators Dean of Law Maureen 
Maloney and Dr. Michael Ashwood-Smith 


(Chemistry). Citations will be given by 
Ashwood-Smith during the morning 
ceremonies and by Maloney during the 
afternoon ceremonies. 

Profiles of this year’s honorary degree 
recipients are on page 4 of The Ring. 


Neuropsychologist refines test to detect hyperactivity 



Joschko 

By Donna Danylchuk 

Beginning this month about 350 children 
from Victoria, Sooke and Saanich school 
districts will take a simple test on a 
computer to find out how well they can pay 
attention. 

The 350 children, who are progressing 
normally in school, will not be graded. But 
the results of their tests will be used to help 
diagnose other children who suffer from 
Attention Disorder Deficit (ADD). 

The test has been developed by Dr. 
William Seidel, a former graduate student 
of neuropsychologist Dr. Michael Joschko, 
visiting assistant professor at UVic and 
Director of Psychology for the Arbutus 
Society for Children. To further develop 
the test Joschko has received a grant of 
$41,000 awarded by the British Columbia 


Health Research 
Foundation with 
funds received 
from the B.C. 
Lottery Fund. 

Attention 
Disorder Deficit is 
another name for 
what first became 
known as hyperac¬ 
tivity. “A purely 
hyperactive child 
in this room would 
be all over the 
place—on that 
shelf,” Joschko 
said, gesturing 
upwards as he 
explained his 
research to The 
Ring in his sunny ground floor office 
overlooking the grounds of Queen 
Alexandra Hospital for Children. 

“Such children couldn’t take this test— 
they wouldn’t be able to sit still long 
enough. But, they don’t need to. They are 
easy to diagnose.” 

It is the children with milder but 
disabling symptoms of ADD that the test 
Joschko is developing is designed to help. 
These children cannot always be diagnosed 
in short conversations in doctor’s offices. 
But, such children may cause problems in 
the classroom and elsewhere because their 
inability to concentrate makes them 
frustrated and angry. If their symptoms of 
ADD are mild, it is difficult for physicians 
to diagnose whether their behaviour is 
caused by lack of motivation, perception 
problems, poor memory, language difficul¬ 


ties or, possibly, emotional problems. 

“Children with ADD can’t always do 
what everyone else is doing. It has nothing 
to do with their intelligence. These kids 
often act out because of frustration.” 

Joschko came to UVic in 1983 to take 
up the combined position of UVic profes¬ 
sor and Director of Psychology for the 
Arbutus Society for Children. 

He and graduate student Seidel (who 
earned his doctorate at UVic and is now at 
the Children’s Hospital of Los Angeles) 
became perplexed when they were testing 
children with brain injuries or learning 
disabilities. They realized they couldn’t 
determine in some cases whether the 
children were suffering from, for example, 
memory problems or an inability to pay 
attention. There were no tests which gave 
accurate indications of the normal attention 
span of children at different ages, such as 
age 7,8,9 and older. The absence of such 
normed tests (tests indicating the average 
attention span of children with normal 
learning patterns), or even tests of ability 
to pay attention, normed or not, hindered 
their assessment and treatment of the 
children. They began to search the litera¬ 
ture to find which tests had been devised to 
measure attention spans of children or 
adults with brain injuries. When the two 
neuropsychologists found such a test, it 
was for adults and it was not normed. They 
decided to create such a test for children 
and to norm it. Seidel designed the test and 
carried out the testing with children with 
normal attention spans in the Saanich 
School District and created the Seidel 
Continuous Attention Test (SCAT) for 
children from six to 11 years old. 


The SCAT normative study carried out 
by Seidel indicates how well the child 
without attention problems performs 
attention tasks, and how well they perform 
compared with children who have ADD. 

Joschko and other neuropsychologists 
have used the SCAT continuously since 
1988 and have found it highly useful in 
understanding children in the six to 11 age 
group who are exhibiting inattentive 
behaviour. They are using it also in testing 
children who are recovering from brain 
injuries. “We can now trace better how 
well they are recovering and whether they 
still have ADD,” says Joschko. 

Another benefit of SCAT is that it can 
help determine whether children who are 
receiving methylphenidate for ADD are 
actually benefiting from the treatment It is 
common to this prescribe medication for 
children exhibiting hyperactivity. If the 
SCAT indicates the medication is not 
helping in certain cases, it is important that 
it not be prescribed for these children. 

Joschko and Seidel have continued their 
research collaboration since the develop¬ 
ment of SCAT, demonstrating it to be a 
valid measure of attention in children 
which can differentiate between children 
with ADD and control subjects. 

With the B.C. Health Research Founda¬ 
tion grant Joschko will refine the test by 
extending the number of children being 
tested to determine the norms, to extend 
the ages of children tested to include 12- to 
18-year-olds, and to demonstrate whether 
the SCAT can be used on Macintosh and 
IBM computers as well as on the Apple IIC 
computer. 

Please see Adding to SC AT...page 2 
















Conflict of Interest in 
Student-Faculty Relations 

An ad hoc committee has been established to 

(a) study issues brought to the attention of Senate 
relating to alleged or perceived conflicts of interest in 
cases where a raculty member is involved in a per 
sonal or familial relationship with a student directly 
under his or her supervision and evaluative powers; 
and 

(b) make a recommendation to Senate. 

As an initial part of this process, the Committee would like to 
invite written submissions only, on any issue relating to our 
mandate, including the problem of defining conflict of interest 
and what rules, guidelines, or procedures, if any, the Committee 
should consider recommending to Senate. We request submis¬ 
sions from University of Victoria students and faculty members. 

We ask that the written submissions be addressed to Dr. 

Micaela Serra, Convenor of the Conflict of Interest Committee, 
Department of Computer Science, Room 348, P.O. Box 3055, 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.G V8W 3P6. 

All submissions are considered to be confidential, and should be 
received no later than 10 January 1992. 


Adding to SCAT. • .from page 1 


“This project will provide additional 
and extended normative data for British 
Columbia children on a potentially quite 
useful, objective measure of children’s 
attentional abilities. If the IBM or Macin¬ 
tosh version of the SCAT appears equiva¬ 
lent to the Apple IIC version, a version can 
easily be written and validated for the 
remaining major computer system to 
ensure availability to most British Colum¬ 
bia health care providers involved in the 
assessment of treatment of attentional 
disorders in children,” Joschko wrote in his 
grant application. 

The information from the study will be 
specifically useful to child psychologists, 
child psychiatrists, pediatric neurologists, 
and pediatricians who are seeing children 
with attentional disorders, Joschko adds. 

Joschko smiles when describing the 
test. “It’s made boring on purpose. It 
requires vigilance, sustained concentration 
for a period of time.” The SCAT consists 
of two subtests, each lasting 15 minutes, 
and each conducted in three five-minute 
blocks of time. In the first subtest the 
subject is asked to sit at the computer and 
hit a key every time he or she sees X on 
the screen. In the next subtest the subject 
presses a key only when X comes right 
after A. 

Adults with normal attention spans 
might slip up once or twice when taking 
the test, but when adults or children with 
brain injuries attempt to do the simple, 
repetitive boring task their ability to attend 
is dramatically deficient 
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“We think this test will help fill a gap. 
This is practical, helpful research for 
children in B.C.,” stresses Joschko. 

Testing began in the Sooke School 
District Nov. 14 and will continue through 
the school year. Joschko is working with 
children who are progressing normally in 
school and have received their parents’ 
permission to act as control subjects. More, 
volunteers for the test are required. He 
invites any parents who would like their 
children to participate to call the Queen 
Alexandra Hospital at 477-1826, extension 
6209, and to ask for Shannon Taylor. 



McPherson Library 

Loan Desk Hours 

December 2-20,1991 


Monday - Thursday 

8:00 a.m. -12:00 midnight 

Friday 

8:00 a.m. -9:00 p.m. 
Saturday/Sunday 
10:00 a.m. -9:00 p.m. 

All other McPherson Li¬ 
brary Service Desks, includ¬ 
ing the Curriculum Lab, will 
maintain their regular 
posted hours. 

V--/ 


Quote 

“We are talking about recog¬ 
nizing and protecting a right, 
not granting it: the difference 
is very important .” 

— The Honourable Kim Campbell 
Federal Minister of Justice 
Discussing aboriginal peoples and 
the Constitution at UVic Nov. 12 
(see story page 7) 


November 6 

At Senate 

By Donna Danylchuk 

Status of student senator causes debate 

The status of the Senate seat of student Claire Heffeman was the subject of lengthy 
debate at Senate’s Nov. 6 meeting. 

Heffeman sat in the gallery during the meeting at which her eligibility to sit on Senate 
as a full-time student was discussed. 

Notices were sent to Heffeman by University Secretary Sheila Sheldon Collyer, on 
Sept. 23 and on Oct. 15, advising the student senator that a vacancy in her position would 
be posted at the November meeting should she fail to establish her status as a full- time 
student by Oct. 23. Her registration record was checked and was short of the minimum 
number of units [15] required to stay on Senate, Sheldon Collyer reported to Senate. 

Senator Dr. Paul West (Environmental Studies) requested “a clarification of the move 
to drop or declare a vacancy for Claire Heffeman.” 

West said he had looked at Heffeman’s record and found that it fell short of the 15 
units required “through no fault of her own.” West said Heffeman is wait-listed in one 
course and is awaiting the confirmation that she has been accepted for directed studies in 
political science to be recorded on her registration. 

“I think everyone is aware of wait-listing on campus,” said West 

“These are extraordinary times at this University in terms of wait-listed courses. I 
think we have to look at the justice of this situation, and if we look with fairness, I think 
we would find that there was no vacancy.” 

Senator Dr. Richard Powers (Political Science) said Dr. West’s points are “out of 
order.” 

“The point is, at the time in September, the student is registered and is or is not 
qualified.” 

“Should we change Senate procedures is the question,” said Powers. 

Senator George Pringle wanted to know when Heffeman’s wait-listed course had been 
added. “I would like to know how many units by August 18 she was registered in, and the 
dates of any changes made since that time.” 

Said Senator Dr. Rene Warburton (Sociology), “I hope we can postpone the decision 
on Ms. Heffeman pending full information.” 

Said Senator Dr. Roger Davidson (Mathematics), “I’m not sure that this body at this 
meeting can resolve the issue of eligibility ” 

Senate voted in favour of a motion requesting the University Secretary to seek clarifi¬ 
cation of Heffeman’s continued eligibility and to report back to Senate at its next meet¬ 
ing. 

The ruling now on the books regarding full-time students is “ambiguous”, said 
Warburton. “It’s impossible how to tell, in September, if they will graduate in April.” 

In past years, said Senator Paula DeBeck, “It was always clear — you had to meet the 
requirements.The wording may be ambiguous, but the interpretation never was.” 

Senate tied in a vote on a motion to allow Heffeman to sit on Senate while the 
question of her eligibility was resolved. Under Senate procedures the tie vote was ruled 
negative. 

Parking sets off alarm 

Senator Dr. Reg Mitchell (Chemistry) and Vice-President Administration Dr. Trevor 
Matthews exchanged information over parking when Matthews was invited to Senate to 
present the semi-annual report of the Campus Development Committee. 

Mitchell said he is “alarmed that the parking fees keep going up.” He also said that he 
had been requested by his colleagues to report on the problem of weekend and evening 
parking. Many cars without parking stickers were filling the lots at these times, Mitchell 
had been told. 

“The University has been patrolling these lots and will watch them closely in future,” 
Matthews said. 

“It has been recommended that the University add some surface parking behind the 
proposed new Visual Arts Building in the general area of Parking Lot 6,” Matthews said, 
adding that “temporary gravel lots on the periphery of the University will be used while 
more permanent parking is constructed.” 

“We’re at the stage where we will have to look at parkade parking. Lots 1,2, and 3 are 
candidates for such a structure,” said the Vice-President Administration. 

“When we do that it will cause a dramatic increase in parking rates. I hope by then 
either I’m retired or Dr. Mitchell is off Senate,” Matthews quipped. 

Extension Director will be titled Dean 

The title of the Director of University Extension will be changed to Dean of University 
Extension when the new position is filled. Senate voted on the change, without debate, at 
its Nov. 6 meeting. The proposal to change the title was brought to Senate at a previous 
meeting by Vice-President Academic and Provost Dr. Samuel Scully, who explained that 
it is the practice at many universities across the country to give the title of dean to the 
head of extension or continuing education. 

Senate will seek to fill student vacancies 

Senate, at its next meeting scheduled for Dec. 4, will receive nominations and vote to fill 
two student vacancies. The vacancies on Senate have been caused by the resignations of 
David Wheatcroft and Rachel Iwaasa. 

Senator George Pringle’s motion that a by-election be held to fill the vacancies was 
defeated. 

Senator Dr. Rene Warburton proposed that, instead of holding a by-election, Senate fill 
the vacancies through calling for nominations at its next meeting. A by-election “would 
cost $30,000 to run and this by-election would allow students to sit on this Senate for the 
next four meetings,” Warburton said. 






















UVic Undergraduate winter session headcounts 
Thousands Nov. 1, 1990-91 versus 1991-92 



90/91 91/92 90/91 91/92 90/91 91/92 

Type Status Faculty 


Source: Data from Registration Statistics Nov. 1. Institutional Analysis, Nov. 19, 1991 

Early registration trend holds 


Final student headcount registration figures 
reveal that while overall undergraduate 
enrolment is up 4.1 per cent at UVic, 
enrolment limitations in fhe Faculty of Arts 
and Science caused the number of new 
students to drop by 9.8 per cent The 
limitations were introduced because of 
Faculty concerns over the quality of 
education that steadily increasing numbers 
of students would receive in overcrowded # 
classrooms. The other UVic faculties 
already had enrolment restrictions in place. 

Registration statistics as of Nov. 5, 
compiled by Institutional Analysis, set the 
University’s undergraduate headcount at 
13,145. Of that total, 3,360 are new 
students and 9,785 are continuing students, 
an increase of 9.9 per cent over 1990/91 
figures. Returning students are taking more 
courses and their increased course load is 
reflected in a 2.8 per cent increase in the 
number of full time students to 8,044. 

In spite of Arts and Science enrolment 
limitations, the Faculty exceeded its Nov. 1 
full time equivalents (FTE) enrolment 
target of 5,528 students (200 FTEs fewer 
than in 1990-91). Final figures show 5,651 


FTE students in the Faculty, excluding 
students enrolled in the School of Busi¬ 
ness. Vice-President Academic and Provost 
Dr. Sam Scully, says he’s pleased with the 
final figures, despite them exceeding the 
FTE targets. 

“I’m pleased with the way it worked out 
in terms of managing the enrolment 
numbers,” says Scully. “If we’d gone down 
to the next level of admissions we could 
have fallen below our target. If you reduce 
numbers too quickly you create waves 
throughout the system. I think allowing the 
extra students was the right decision.” 

The trends set by early enrolment 
statistics were maintained in the final 
enrolment figures. With the exception of 
Law, all faculties, including Arts and 
Science, experienced an increase in then- 
total student populations. The biggest 
increase was in Human and Social Devel¬ 
opment (17.5 per cent), followed by 
Engineering (12.4 per cent). Fine Arts (4 
per cent). Education (3.3 per cent), and 
Arts and Science (2.1 per cent). 

The total number of graduate students 
increased by 16.9 per cent to 1,646. 


History of Convocation 
reaches back to Middle Ages 

By Shelagh Plunkett 


Today’s convocations don’t resemble 
the first university convocation at 
Oxford in more than a few details. 
Those details, however, are an impor¬ 
tant link to the past giving our modem 
ceremonies multiple layers of meaning. 

A “convocation” is a gathering. 
Originally the word was used to refer 
specifically to gatherings of the clergy 
of Canterbury and York. In 1577, 
however, Oxford University held a 
great legislative assembly of all quali¬ 
fied members of the degree MA and 
called it a convocation. Since then 
“convocation” has been used for 
university gatherings held to admit 
students ceremonially into the order of 
scholars. Many of the rituals held at 
modem convocations and the symbolic 
significance of the regalia date from a 
time before Oxford’s first convocation. 

The roots of our modem universities 
can be found in the Middle Ages. In the 
12th century, scholars (masters) began 
forming communities in order to pursue 
knowledge and truth. Prior to this time, 
higher education had been controlled by 
the church. Monasteries were the 
centres of learning, and monks were the 
scholars of society. For economic 
reasons some cloisters ran small 
schools for teaching the sons of the 
wealthier locals, but in order to gain 
anything more than a basic education 
one had to join the monastery. Eventu¬ 
ally independent universities developed 
in the prominent cathedral cities of 
Europe. Many of the early masters who 
taught at these had been monks. 

The scarves worn over the shoulders 
at Convocation represent the hoods 
originally worn by monks. The monks 
decorated their hoods with colours and 
symbols that identified the wearer as 
having studied in a particular area— 
medicine, law, theology or the liberal 
arts. By displaying the colours and 
symbols of an area of knowledge the 
monks were easily identified as masters 
in that field. 


Today, during the graduation 
ceremony, students don the particular 
hood of their faculty. Each faculty and 
degree is represented by a different 
colour and design—BA graduates wear 
a scarlet hood, an MPA wears russet, 
those graduating with an honorary 
doctorate in engineering wear an 
orange hood. Every participant in the 
ceremony wears a hood, gown and hat 
specific to his or her role in the cer¬ 
emony. 

Although the basics remain the 
same at most universities, the colours 
chosen to represent faculties and 
degrees differ. At UVic a red hood is 
worn by BA graduates to symbolize the 
university’s early ties to McGill. 
Undergraduates receiving a BSc wear 
gold and the BEd hood is blue. These 
colours represent UVic’s early affilia¬ 
tion with UBC. 

Undergraduates at UVic kneel 
before the Chancellor when receiving 
their degrees and in this way symbolize 
subservience to a higher order while 
being admitted into a closed society. 
Those receiving MA and PhD degrees 
don’t kneel as they are already mem¬ 
bers of the society of scholars. 

No such symbolism is attached to 
the traditional mortarboard. These 
strange hats, worn only at convocation 
now, were originally part of the student 
uniform at one of the first European 
universities. The fashion caught on, 
and today they are worn at graduations 
around the world. 

Those graduating from UVic at this 
Fall Convocation are fortunate that 
they can still participate in this ancient 
ceremony as individuals, as UVic is 
small enough to confer each degree 
exclusively. Most larger universities 
have their graduating students stand in 
faculty groups to be admitted to the 
degree together. Some resort to having 
their students arrive at convocation 
with their degrees already in hand 
before the ceremony. 


Preventing falls among the elderly 

Centre on Aging launches FIT study 



Drs. Elaine Gallagher (left) and Howard Brunt use video to help prevent falls 


It was standing room only at the Centre on 
Aging’s L-Hut board room Nov. 6 for the 
kickoff of the UVic/Capital Regional 
District Falls Intervention Trial (FIT), a 
major study aimed at preventing falls 
among the elderly. 

Joining research team leaders Drs. 
Elaine Gallagher and Howard Brunt 
(Nursing) were representatives from the 
CRD, several nurse interviewers with the 


project, and a number of seniors who had 
served as volunteers for the filming of a 
video, entitled “Head over Heels,” which 
will be used for falls prevention training 
with some of the seniors participating in 
the study. 

The video was given its premiere at the 
event 

Studies show that falls are a major 
cause of illness, decreased quality of life. 


and death among the elderly. In 1988, falls 
were the leading cause of accidental death 
among those age 60 and over in B.C. It is 
generally agreed that most falls result from 
a complex array of age-related lifestyle, 
medical and environmental factors. 

Experts agree that fall prevention programs 
must use a variety of strategies and health 
professionals to reduce risk. 

In order to address these issues, the 
UVic/CRD Falls Intervention Trial was 
created by a committee of occupational 
therapists, physiotherapists, doctors and 
nurses from eight CRD agencies. 

Gallagher and Brunt are co-ordinating the 
project through the UVic Centre on Aging. 
FIT has received funding from the B.C. 
Health Research Foundation. 

Over the next year, the FIT team will 
work with 200 volunteer subjects in a 
randomized clinical trial to evaluate 
various aspects of the falls prevention 
program they have developed. When the 
trial is complete, the result should be a 
well-tested program for falls prevention 
that will benefit seniors across the prov¬ 
ince. 

The Falls Intervention Trial is seeking 
volunteers to participate in the study. 
Volunteers must be aged 60 years or older, 
live in the Capital Regional District, and 
have fallen within the past three months. If 
you or someone you know qualifies and 
would like to participate, contact FIT at 
721-6289. 


I OUR GOAL 

$66,000 

• V 

' 

Donations needed to 
reach United Way target 

“We’re very much into the final stretch. 

We want to remind people that we are 
working towards meeting and, if possible, 
exceeding our objective,” reports UVic 
United Way co-ordinator David Glen, 
Director of Records Services. 

Donations had reached $46,858— 71 
per cent of the $66,000 target — by Nov. 
22 . 

Gifts can be made through payroll 
deductions, direct cheque or cash, or 
mastercard or visa. 

Donations can also be given through the 
United Way collections boxes placed in the 
lobbies of the McPherson Library and the 
Student Union Building, says campaign 
co- coordinator Brian Atwell (Accounting). 
For information, or if you have lost your 
form, please contact Glen at local 8131 or 
Atwell at 7039. 
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Six honorary degrees to be awarded at 1 

Public servants, historian, Grand Chief, Supreme Court Justice, and philanthropist 

By Patty Pitts 


Honorary degrees will be presented to six outstanding 
Canadians during the two Fall Convocation ceremonies at 
UVicNov. 30. 

UVic Chancellor the Hon. Dr. Robert G. Rogers will 
confer an Honorary Doctor of Fine Arts degree upon art 
collector Bruce Lloyd Brown, an Honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree upon research consultant and women’s rights 
activist Katie Cooke and an Honorary Doctor of Letters 
degree upon recently-retired UVic history professor Dr. 
Sydney (Toby) Jackman during the morning ceremony at 
10:00 a.m. 

Bom and raised in Victoria, Bruce Lloyd Brown 
attended Victoria College before joining the accounting 
and real estate division of C.M. Oliver and Co. in 1933. 

He remained with the Victoria company until 1939 when 
he left for active military service in naval intelligence and 
general service in World War II. Returning to Canada in 
1945, Brown became deputy inspector and auditor of B.C. 
Credit Unions, reorganizing a number of the successful 
credit, unions currently operating in the province. 

Brown then moved to the civil service where, for 22 
years, he was an administrative officer in the office of the 
Attorney General of B.C. In 1972 he took early retirement 
from the government to pursue personal interests, includ¬ 
ing his love of travelling and collecting. Brown has 
travelled throughout the world to major cultural sites, 
particularly those in Europe and Asia, acquiring art and 
artifacts. He is also a strong supporter of culture at home, 
having served on numerous boards including those of the 
Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, the Victoria Symphony 
and the Maritime Museum of B.C. 



Brown 


Katie Cooke chose Canada as her home in 1963 when 
she emigrated north from the United States to look for 
work to support her children and prevent her sons from 
serving in the Vietnam War. She joined the federal public 
service in Ottawa, obtained her PhD in Sociology from 
Cornell University, and began examining the changing 
roles and expectations of women bureaucrats. 

In 1973, she was appointed as the first president of the 
Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women and 
served on the council for three years before becoming 
Director of the Research Branch of Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada. Over the next decade, Cooke wrote a 
number of publications and made presentations at several 
national and international conferences regarding native 
issues in Canada. 

She chaired the Task Force on Child Care under the 
Minister Responsible for the Status of Women and moved 
to the West Coast in 1986 to be a sessional lecturer with 
UVic’s Department of Sociology. She continues to make 
presentations on women’s rights and child care issues at 
conferences and seminars and addresses these and other 
issues as a self-employed research consultant Cooke is a 
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recipient of the Canada Silver Jubilee Medal and an 
honorary life member with the Canadian Research Insti¬ 
tute for the Advancement of Women. 



Cooke 


Appearing at a UVic convocation will be a familiar 
experience for Dr. Sydney (Toby) Jackman. For 26 years 
he was a faculty member at UVic before retiring from the 
Department of History last year. Jackman received his BSc 
in physics from the University of Washington before 
returning there to pursue his graduate degree in history. He 
received his PhD in history in 1953 from Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. 

After appointments at Phillips Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire, and Bates College in Maine, Jackman came to 
UVic in 1964 as an associate professor and was promoted 
to professor the following year. While at UVic, Jackman 
travelled extensively and served as a visiting fellow or a 
visiting scholar at Clare College and Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, the Australian National University, and the Yale 
Centre for British Art. 

His 19th-century English history classes were ex¬ 
tremely popular with English and history students alike. 
Jackman has an extensive and eclectic list of articles, 
books and papers to his credit. He wrote several biogra¬ 
phies, including one book, Portraits of the Premiers: An 
Informal History ofB.C., which chronicles the lives of the 
province’s colourful political leaders. Jackman also edited 
a diverse selection of journals and diaries written by 
everyone from explorers and royalty to a woman who was 
interned in a Japanese prisoner of war camp. As a writer of 
both academic and popular history, Jackman has a wide 



In the afternoon ceremony at 2:00 p.m. Honorary Doctor 
of Laws degrees will be conferred on Samuel Sam, Native 
Elder and Grand Chief of the local Tsartlip Band, and the 
Honourable Bertha Wilson, first woman named to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. An Honorary Doctor of 
Science degree will be conferred on philanthropist, 
educator and businessman Francis George Winspear. 

Chief Samuel Sam was bom in Brentwood Bay which 
he knew as Tsartlip, meaning “maple leaf’. He was raised 
and educated in the Salish tradition by his parents and 
grandparents but was forbidden to speak his language or 
practise his cultural traditions while attending residential 
school. 

In spite of this period of intimidation, Sam remains 
fluent in Sencoten, the language of the Saanich tribes, and 
Hul-kem-menum, the language of the Cowichan tribes. 
Following his completion of school, Sam followed the 
migration of his people to the United States to work as a 
farm labourer. In the 1940s he began working in the fuel, 
delivery business continued until his retirement in 1972. 

The following year, Sam embarked on a second career. 
He applied for and won the position of the first administra¬ 
tor of the Saanich Indian School Board. In 1976 he 
became a drug and alcohol counsellor and continues to 
work in this capacity. Sam is one of the founders of the 
Round Lake Treatment Centre, in B.C.’s interior, and the 
Tsow Tun Le Lum Treatment Centre at Nanoose Bay 
which provide alcoholic treatment based on traditional 
aboriginal beliefs and culture. 

Sam is sought after by Native communities in Canada 
and the UnitetfcStates for his lectures about the Longhouse 
tradition, which he makes in both English and Salish. At 
Sam’s request, the two languages will also appear on his 
honorary degree when it is conferred on him as Samuel 
Sam and XWE-XYA-LUC, Sam’s aboriginal given name. 



Sam 


The Honourable Bertha Wilson was bom in Fife, 
Scotland, received her MA from the University of Aber¬ 
deen, and emigrated to Canada with her husband in 1949. 
While her husband served as a Navy chaplain in Halifax, 
Wilson pursued her law degree at Dalhousie University. 
She was called to the bars of Nova Scotia and Ontario and 
practised law in Toronto for 17 years with the firm of 
Osier, Hoskin and Harcourt. 

She was appointed to the Ontario Court of Appeal in 
1975 and became a member of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in 1982. Wilson retired from the Court in January, 
1991. Wilson is currently a scholar-in-residence at the 
University of Ottawa and has been named Chairman of the 
Canadian Bar Association’s Task Force on Women in the 
Legal Profession. 

Throughout her years as a lawyer, Wilson served on a 
variety of United Church of Canada committees and was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Clarke Institute of 
Psychiatry. 


Jackman 















Convocation 

will be honoured 


She is also a past chairman of Ontario’s Rhodes 
Scholarship Selection Committee and a former member of 
the Board of Governors of Carleton University and the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian Centre for Philan- 



Wilson 


Francis George Winspear was a young accountant in 
1930 when he turned down an offer to manage Peat, 
Marwick & Mitchell’s small office in Edmonton. Facing 
the beginning of the Great Depression, Winspear decided 
instead to start his own business. He and his young family 
struggled in those early years, but ultimately his business 
flourished to become Winspear Higgins Stevenson & 

Co.—an international accounting firm with offices across 
Canada and in 26 countries. 

Winspear’s business career coincided with his relation¬ 
ship with the University of Alberta. An initial appointment 
in 1930 as a sessional lecturer with its Department of 
Accounting eventually led to his being named Dean of the 
University’s new School of Commerce in 1952. He was 
granted the title Professor Emeritus in 1983. 

During his business career, Winspear became president 
and chief executive officer of 19 separate companies 
ranging from oil and steel corporations to real estate 
development firms. He created the Winspear Foundation, 
which contributes to the arts, education, medicine and 
other worthy causes. In 1967, Winspear became one of the 
first recipients of the Order of Canada. 



Winspear 


Campus Campaign 
has personal significance 
for volunteers 

Faculty and staff present reasons for giving time and money 

The warmth, affection, and support expressed towards UVic by faculty and staff members making donations to the UVic 
Challenge Campus Campaign has encouraged volunteers working on Phase Two of the Campaign. 

“People are on board,” says development officer Birgit Castledine. “They care about UVic. The support is there. It’s a 

wonderful feeling.” 

Phase One of the Campaign was directed at the President and Vice- 
Presidents, Deans, Directors, Chairs and Managers. Phase Two is directed 
to those members of the campus community not approached during Phase 
One. According to Casdedine, donors like the idea of being able to direct 
their gift to a Campaign project that holds special interest for them. 

“They feel very strongly about being able to set up a scholarship or 
bursary,” she adds. “Most of the gifts are going to causes that hold a 
personal significance to the donors.” 

The personal reasons for making a gift to the Campus Campaign are as 
numerous and varied as there are donors. Several Campaign volunteers 
offered their thoughts on their participation. 

Helen Kempster (Ceremo¬ 
nies): “The thought of 
asking people to donate 
fills me with dread, yet I 
willingly said ‘yes’ when 
asked to be a volunteer 
because the project is so 
worthwhile. It is not just 
empty rhetoric on my part 
to say that I support 

Robinson education in the widest 

possible definition of the 

term. It is essential for us all to support post-secondary education. Perhaps 
part of my motivation is because I came here as a mature, part-time 
student who wanted to pursue a program which was not generally recom¬ 
mended for part-time students. I was accepted into the program, and given 
a great deal of support from the administration and the faculty of UVic in 
order to achieve my goal. Maybe I am just ‘paying back,’ but I welcome 
the opportunity to help out” 

Prof. Lyman Robinson (Law): “The success of the Capital Campaign 
will be a reflection of the University’s accomplishments and a measure of 
our collective self-esteem. I am proud of UVic’s accomplishments and I 
think that all of us who are proud to be members of the University will 
benefit from any contribution that we can make to the Campaign. Every contribution will serve to enhance the image of 
the University in the minds of potential off-campus donors.” 



Pfaffenberger 




Dr. William Pfaffenberger (Mathematics and Statistics): “I was first 
involved in the planning process for the Campaign through my member¬ 
ship on the Board of Governors. Since both SFU and UBC have had very 
successful campaigns, I feel that not only should UVic be involved in a 
Campaign of its own, but that its faculty and staff should support it 
enthusiastically. The major donors look at the Campus Campaign partici¬ 
pation rate—that, rather than the final amount, indicates the support 
behind the Campaign. The real attraction to campus donors is that they 
have the option of directing their gift and attracting matching funds. The 
Library Enrichment Fund and the Centre for Innovative Teaching are very 
popular.” 

Trudy Martin (Bookstore): “The University has been a good employer 
and it is a real joy to be part of the campus and the university community. 
I feel that if I had more money I could donate to a greater extent, so 
instead I can donate my time. It helps when you have a good thing to sell 
and I enjoy visiting with 
my fellow staff and 
faculty workers so this is 

not a difficult thing to be **'*• 

doing.” 


Martin 


Dr. Fred Fischer, 
Associate Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Administration: “I can’t visualize a situation of not being commit¬ 
ted to UVic and still being here. If you’re committed to the institution, 
you should support the Campaign. I’m one of those people who 
wouldn’t be here if I didn’t think that UVic was a worthwhile place to 
be.” 

Dr. Mike Edgell (Geography): “I became involved with some hesita¬ 
tion. I feel the university community, the academics in particular, are 
abused. The university system is far too willing to take advantage of 
our goodwill and largesse. But, after some thought, I felt it was a 
worthy cause. The money is desperately needed. I’m surprised at the 
lack of negative reaction from the people being asked to donate. I was 
expecting to do more of a hard sell. Most of those who did not donate 
were genuinely unable to do so at this time rather than being opposed 
to the aims of the Challenge.” 



Fischer 
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Weather, workloads blamed for poor Town Hall attendance 

“If this meeting had been held in September it would have been packed—UVSS delegate 


By Patty Pitts 

The organizers outnumbered the students 
at an evening Nov. 19 Town Hall meeting 
called to address UVic’s tele-registration 
process and related matters of over¬ 
crowded classes and lengthy waiting lists 
for courses. Four students—three of them 
elected student representatives—showed 
up to discuss the issues with Dr. Sam 
Scully, Vice-President Academic and 
Provost, and other UVic administrators. 

The poor attendance was blamed on 
foul weather, timing (students are currently 
facing term paper deadlines), and resigna¬ 
tion to the chronic problem of not enough 
courses being offered to meet the student 
demand. 

“If, this meeting had been held in 
September it would have been packed,” 
said Jacquie Best, a member of the UVic 
Students’ Society (UVSS) executive. “I 
guess since then students have accepted 
their circumstances.” 

The quartet of students, joined by 
Jocelyn Jenkyns, executive-assistant to 
Oak Bay-Gordon Head MLA Elizabeth 
Cull, spent an hour and a half in conversa¬ 
tion with the meeting’s administrative 
panel comprised of Scully, Dean of 
Humanities Dr. Edward Berry, Director of 
Records Services David Glen, Dr. John 
Greene (French), Director of Accounting 
Services Bob Worth, Administrative 
Registrar Cled Thomas, and Assistant 
Dean of Arts and Science Dr. Frank 
Robinson. 

“The current situation on campus could 
not have been predicted as late as four 
years ago,” Scully said. ‘There was no 
signal of the increased demand. As late as 
1985-86 we couldn’t have predicted the 
problems we’d have in English and history. 


There’s been a 50 per cent growth in 
humanities enrolment in the past 10 years. 
In the same time period English 
enrolments have doubled. I don’t think 
anyone would have foreseen it” 

Scully asked why students traditionally 
gravitate to these areas of study. Best said 
that she didn’t have an answer, but sug¬ 
gested the pressure on English and history 
might be eased by encouraging students to 
consider related courses in less traditional, 
less-crowded areas of study. “Perhaps the 
University Calendar could suggest alterna¬ 
tive courses. For example, there are 
history-related courses in women’s studies. 


medieval studies and Pacific and Asian 
studies.” 

Best took exception to the use of grade 
point average (GPA) as a means of 
prioritizing university registration. 

“GPA is very arbitrary,” she argued. 
“Students from certain socio-economic 
backgrounds have a much easier chance of 
getting a high GPA. It’s one more artificial 
pressure on students. We’d like to see a 
system where first year students register 
first, then fourth year, then third year and 
then second year. If it were less of a 
desperate situation, GPA’s wouldn’t be as 
much of an issue.” 

Another student outlined the difficulties 
exclusive to those studying for degrees in 
education. 


“You have to complete all the courses in 
your teachable areas before you can begin 
your professional year,” said Allan 
Ballinger. “If you can’t get into those 
courses, you’re left in limbo until you can 
complete them.” 

Dean Berry suggested that even if the 
number of courses offered were increased, 
it is often difficult to find faculty to teach 
them. 

When extra funding was found for 
history, the department “was only able to 
open up a section in the spring term 
because it couldn’t appoint anyone to teach 
it until then.” 


Added Dr. John Greene (French), “You 
can’t get someone to move to Victoria just 
to teach one course.” 

The students questioned their need to 
pay a $100 fee prior to registering. George 
Pringle, one of two elected student repre¬ 
sentatives on UVic’s Board of Governors, 
suggested lowering the fee to $50 to make 
it less financially onerous to students while 
ensuring their commitment to register at 
the University. Scully emphasized that the 
fee was introduced not to make money for 
UVic, but to discourage less committed 
students from taking a space and denying a 
student with serious intentions from 
registering. 

Both Glen and Worth cited instances 
where the registration fee did not deter 


students from registering at several 
universities, including UVic, and then 
ultimately choosing another institution. 
Scully responded with incredulity to this 
news: 

“Why would they do that? That really is 
immoral,” he stated. 

Scully said the increase of students on 
campus is the result of a too-successful 
“Access for All” program, launched by the 
Ministry of Advanced Education, Training 
and Technology under the previous 
provincial government Through it, UVic 
receives a new allocation of full time 
equivalents (FTE) with accompanying 
funding from the provincial government 
each year using the University’s 1988/89 
FTEs as a baseline. Unfortunately, those 
allocations have not kept pace with the 
actual FTEs enrolled at UVic. 

“Access for All was a tremendous 
success and a tremendous disaster,” said 
Scully. “In promoting it, the ministry did a 
tremendous job, too good a job. We now 
have over 400 undergraduate FTEs and 
200 graduate FTEs that are unfunded.” 

The students and their administrators 
were at a loss to think of any immediate 
solutions to the problems presented at the 
meeting. 

“As long as we have enrolment caps,” 
said UVSS executive member Tom 
McReynolds, “we’ll always be coming 
back to find out how to deal with those 
who are left out.” 

Meeting organizers expressed hope that 
more students would attend a second town 
hall meeting scheduled for the Nov. 22 
lunch hour in Begbie 159. 


“There's been a 50 per cent growth in Humanities enrolment in 
the past 10 years. In the same time period English enrolments 
have doubled. I don't think anyone would have foreseen it.” 


Cinecenta celebrates 20 years of film magic 


By Stephen Stamp 

When Doug Sprenger booked the concert 
film Monterey Pop for the Alma Mater 
Society film series he had recently coaxed 
to life, he had no idea what he was in for. 
The deaths of Jimi Hendrix and Janis 
Joplin two weeks apart in that fall of 1970 
brought a flood of mourning rock and roll 
fans to UVic’s campus on the day of the 
screening. 

Sprenger couldn’t hope to cram them all 
into the MacLaurin lecture hall where he 
usually carried a projector to show the 
movies. He convinced Traffic and Security 
to open both Elliott lecture theatres as well, 
then he and his small band of film buffs 
ran from venue to venue with reels of the 
movie. “It was sort of the first multiplex 
theatre in town,” Sprenger laughs. They 
managed to accommodate about 2,000 
viewers. Although the film club didn’t take 
the name Cinecenta (inspired by a British 
repertory theatre he encountered in his 
summer travels) until the following year, 
Sprenger could be forgiven if, after that 
start, he believed that the concept of 
cinema at UVic could overcome any 
obstacle. 

Twenty years later Cinecenta is proudly 
celebrating its tradition of providing 
members of both the on- and off-campus 
communities with a steady stream of 
eclectic and diverse films at rates well 
below those of regular theatres. 

Sprenger, who now works at Music & 
Audit) in the McPherson Library, first 
came to UVic in 1970 and was surprised to 
find that the University didn’t have a film 
series like the one at UBC. He promptly 
set about filling what he perceived as a 
significant gap in campus life. For the first 
four years, he ran it as a labour of love 
with the help of a small, dedicated group 
of students receiving hourly wages. They 
showed 16 mm films on weekends and 
eventually some week nights. 
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It wasn’t until the fall of 1974 that 
Sprenger was hired as the first full-time 
manager and Cinecenta began screening up 
to seven days a week. The following year 
the theatre moved into its current location 
in the just-expanded Student Union 
Building. Attendance was strong and the 
future appeared rosy. Then came what 
current Cinecenta 
manager Mike Gower, 
who recalls coming to 
films at Cinecenta since 
his sister was at UVic in 
the late ’70s, refers to 
with some distaste as 
“the video craze.” 

With films made 
cheap and readily 
available, attendance at 
all movie theatres 
suffered, and Cinecenta 
was no exception. 

Something like the 
Monterey Pop rush 
would not happen now 
because with the film 
available in 10 or 15 
video stores many people would simply go 
out and rent it, Gower says. The late 1970s 
and early ’80s were difficult times, but 
fortunes began to change when the novelty 
of video rentals wore off and people began 
to realize that there was more to the 
experience of watching a movie than the 
film itself. “It’s certainly different watch¬ 
ing a film with 300 other people at a 
theatre than in a living room with about 
eight people, who may be talking [or 
creating other distractions],” says Gower. 

Another contribution to the revitaliza¬ 
tion of Cinecenta was the switch to a 35 
mm projector and better sound system in 
the summer of 1988. Paul Barron, who was 
manager from 1987-90, concentrated on 
making the theatre more accessible by 


promoting non-member rates and by 
stepping up marketing and advertising. 

But the home video market is still stiff 
competition, and Gower believes that 
Cinecenta’s future success will be found 
not in superior technology but in finding a 
programming niche that appeals to its 
audience. Finding that niche involves a 
delicate balancing act, 
trying to find the right 
mix of popular Holly¬ 
wood movies with 
standard repertory works 
and other quality films 
that are not generally 
available in Victoria. 

The combination 
appears to be working. 
Cinecenta will have run 
more than 300 films in 
the about 340 days it is 
open this year, and 
attendance is on track to 
top 70,000 for 1991. 

Gower believes that 
running popular movies 
on the weekend is an 
important part of his mandate as manager. 
It gives residence students a chance to see 
them without having to leave campus and 
the off-campus community an alternative 
to paying $8 for a film. 

Weekday programming is Gower’s 
biggest challenge. Often he is able to bring 
in award-winning foreign films and other 
quality movies that are generally over¬ 
looked by North American film distribu¬ 
tors. Occasionally this approach works out 
fortuitously, Gower says, citing as an 
example the Film Noir series programmed 
earlier this fall. With films such as Stephen 
Frear’s The Grifters and Martin Scorsese’s 
Cape Fear being released in the past year, 
the genre is undergoing a resurgence in 
popularity. 


The Film Noir series is an example of 
the programming methods that Cinecenta 
uses in an attempt to develop a relatively 
stable audience. Ultimately, Gower would 
like Cinecenta to achieve a reputation so 
strong that the audience trusts the program¬ 
ming choices enough to come and see 
movies that they have never heard of, 
confident that they will be worthwhile. 

Throughout the 1991-92 year, 

Cinecenta will be screening some of the 
best and most popular films they have 
shown in the past 20 years. They’re even 
taking a chance by showing the cult classic 
Rocky Horror Picture Show, which hasn’t 
played at Cinecenta for five years. “It’s a 
little risky,” Gower says, because the 
exuberant audience participation that has 
become a part of the movie’s appeal, 
including such highlights as throwing toast 
at the screen, can cause damage and leave 
the theatre staff with a messy clean-up job. 
Rocky Horror is one of the series of 
movies normally shown in midnight 
screenings that Cinecenta is running on 
Tuesday evenings this year. 

A special film festival in February and 
March of 1992 will feature about 35 
movies, many of which may not be 
available in Canada again due to distribu¬ 
tion problems. That kind of programming 
is what makes Cinecenta successful. As 
Barron says, ‘The idea is to get students to 
think about Cinecenta as one of their 
options when they are planning what to do 
for the evening.” 

David Clode, Associate Director of 
Student and Ancillary Services and a long¬ 
time Cinecenta fan, believes that it has 
achieved its goals well over the years. “It 
has maintained its eclectic content and is in 
my view the best film series purveyor in 
the country. I have never found another 
campus outfit which exhibits the number 
and diversity of titles that Cinecenta does.” 


















Vikes win two national titles 

UVic coaches lauded for “superb job '" of organizing 


UVic’s female athletes claimed national 
titles recently on the same weekend on 
opposite ends of the country. In Halifax, 
the Vikes women’s field hockey team 
defeated the UBC Thunderbirds on penalty 
strokes to capture the Canadian Inter- 
University Athletic Union (CIAU) wom¬ 
en’s field hockey championship. 

It was the second straight win on 
strokes for UVic, which advanced to the 
final with a 2-1 victory over the New 
Brunswick Red Sticks on Nov. 9. In the 
next day’s game UBC opened the scoring 
but Vikes captain, and fifth-year team 
member, Gillian Szamosi tied the score 
for UVic seven minutes later. After a 
scoreless third period and overtime, Vikes 
won the game and the title by out scoring 
UBC 4-2 on strokes. 

The same weekend, in Victoria, UVic’s 
Anna Gunasekera won the overall 
women’s event at the CIAU Cross-Country 
Championships. It was her second con¬ 
secutive title in only her second year of 
university competition. Team-mate Cathy 


Dargie, in her fifth and final season, placed 
third and the Vikes women’s team came 
second overall. The Vikes men’s cross¬ 
country team placed fifth. 

Ten universities travelled to Victoria to 
compete in the event, the only national 
competition that UVic hosted in 1991. 
According to Bob Vigars, president of the 
CIAU Cross-Country Coaches Association 
and associate professor of physical educa¬ 
tion at the University of Western Ontario, 
the competition’s organizers did “a superb 
job.” 

“It’s the small details and the little 
amenities that made me appreciate how 
hard they worked,” said Vigars, following 
the event. “They went to an awful lot of 
work setting up the course. They thought 
to have a large clock to display the times, 
an announcer and a closing dinner dance. 
The UVic coaches and staff treated the 
championship with a lot of dignity and 
class.” 

Bruce Wilson, in his fourth season as 
Vikes men’s soccer coach, was honoured at 


this year’s National Soccer Championships 
in Kingston Ontario. He was named the 
men’s CIAU soccer coach of the year. 

The Vikes launched their 1991-92 
basketball season Nov. 15 and 16 with 
back-to-back games against the University 
of Alberta. The Vikes men’s team lost on a 
last second shot in the Friday night game, 
giving the University of Alberta Golden 
Bears a 65-63 victory. The following night 
the Vikes were the victors, with a convinc¬ 
ing 94-78 win over their opponents. 

The Vikps women’s team swept their 
weekend series against the University of 
Alberta Pandas. The UVic team over¬ 
whelmed their opponents 81-34 on Friday 
night. The next evening almost every Vikes 
team member scored in a 62-41 victory. 

In upcoming action, the Vikes men’s 
and women’s volleyball teams will host 
their traditional rivals, the UBC 
Thunderbirds, Nov. 29 and 30 in the 
McKinnon Gym. The women’s games start 
at 6:00 p.m. and the men’s games begin at 
8:15 p.m. 


McTaggart-Cowan to kick off museum lecture series 



McTaggart-Cowan 

Biologist and former Chancellor of the 
University of Victoria Dr. Ian McTaggart- 
Cowan will kick off the newly established 
Friends of the Royal British Columbia 


Museum'Distinguished Lecture Series at 
8:00 p.m. Nov. 29 at the Newcombe 
Theatre. 

His lecture is entitled “In Search of the 
Real Wolf.” McTaggart-Cowan began his 
study of grey wolves in the Canadian wild 
in 1943—the first scientist to do so. His 
illustrated lecture will trace the course of 
this difficult and dangerous field work over 
the past 50 years, showing how a dedicated 
group of zoologists discovered the secrets 
of grey wolf society, uncovered its place in 
the wilderness ecosystem, and contributed 
to the removal of the bounty so that today 
the once-outlawed wolf is a respected 
symbol of wilderness. The lecture is free 
and open to the public. 

The first of the Distinguished Lecture 
series each year will be designated the Ian 
McTaggart-Cowan Lecture. In future years 
it will be delivered by prominent experts 


who will discuss topics in natural science 
relating to systematics evolution, natural 
history, biological diversity and conserva¬ 
tion biology with special emphasis on their 
links to museum collections and research. 

McTaggart-Cowan served as Chancellor 
at UVic from 1979 to 1984. In his 36 years 
at the University of British Columbia he 
taught zoology, was Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology and Dean of Graduate 
Studies until his retirement in 1976. He 
also served as director of the B.C. Provin¬ 
cial Museum, as the Royal B.C. Museum 
was then called. In recognition of his 
contribution to B.C.’s natural history he 
was awarded the Order of B.C., the 
province’s highest honour. He is co-author 
of The Birds of British Columbia series, a 
new volume of which will soon be pub¬ 
lished by the Friends of the Royal British 
Columbia Museum. 


Campbell recommends 10-year period to 
negotiate aboriginal self-government 


By Stephen Stamp 

“There is no question that Canada’s 
aboriginal peoples see the constitutional 
recognition of self-government as the key 
to their participation in our country’s 
social, economic and political life,” federal 
Minister of Finance and former Minister of 
Indian Affairs Kim Campbell told an 
audience of about 250 who gathered to 
hear her speak and answer questions in the 
Begbie Building on Nov. 12. 

Campbell, who is a member of the 
Cabinet Committee on National Unity, 
which prepared the government’s most 
recent constitutional reform proposals, and 
also senior Minister Responsible for B.C., 
said that the federal government is com¬ 
mitted to recognizing self-government for 
the country’s first peoples within the 
framework of a united Canada. An “his¬ 
toric breakthrough is possible” if aborigi¬ 
nal and non-aboriginal Canadians “can 
come to a meeting of minds on some of the 
issues at the heart of aboriginal self- 
government,” she said. 

Campbell stressed that the right of 
Canada’s aboriginal communities to 
govern themselves should be entrenched in 
the Constitution immediately as a princi¬ 
ple. A 10-year period should then be 
established in which all parties involved 
could establish by negotiation what “self- 
government” means and how it can be 
accomplished, after which time it would be 
enforceable by the courts. What it does not 
mean, Campbell added, is the aboriginal 


peoples of Canada operating as separate or 
sovereign states or deciding unilaterally 
which of Canada’s laws will apply to them. 
“No single level of government can 
unilaterally determine its place in our 
federation,” Campbell said. “That has 
always been true of national and provincial 
governments, and it must also be true of 
aboriginal governments.” 

A wide variety of jurisdictions—among 
the examples she cited were land and 
resource use, culture, health and educa¬ 
tion—could be included in aboriginal 
government powers, although aboriginal 
communities would ultimately be ruled by 
“a mix of federal, provincial, and aborigi¬ 
nal laws.” Campbell expressed hope that 
the precise mix will be determined by 
negotiation among the three levels of 
government rather than by relying on the 
courts. 

Campbell noted that some people have 
complained that Canada is trying to 
delegate rights to the first peoples “like a 
great white father.” In fact, she said, “we 
are talking about recognizing and protect¬ 
ing a right, not granting it: the difference is 
very important.” 

Campbell said that she believes it is 
both important and possible for aboriginals 
to weave traditional cultural values into 
their society under her government’s 
proposals. Such values would not, how¬ 
ever, supersede other rights guaranteed to 
all Canadians under the Charter of Rights 


and Freedoms. Referring particularly to the 
status of women in native society, 
Campbell said, “there are traditional values 
in every society that should be sacred, and 
there are traditional values in every society 
that should be held up to the light every 
now and then.” 

The purpose of the proposed reforms, 
Campbell said, is to “bring about profound 
changes for the benefit of Canada’s 
aboriginal peoples.” Each aboriginal 
community will have the opportunity to 
establish the best method of governance to 
suit its own needs. “We can be quite 
imaginative” in designing those methods, 
she said. Methods could include some type 
of organization to govern aboriginal people 
without a specifically aboriginal land base, 
such as those living in major cities, and 
other non-status native peoples. Citing the 
Law Society of British Columbia as an 
example, Campbell said, “we all govern 
ourselves in a whole variety of ways and a 
variety of different levels, and I don’t see 
that [aboriginal self-government] provides 
us with any insuperable challenges.” 

Campbell’s appearance at UVic was 
organized on short notice by Prof. Lyman 
Robinson (Law), after Campbell’s aides 
phoned the Faculty of Law to let them 
know she would be available during her 
trip to the west coast to meet with new 
B.C. Attorney General Colin Gabelmann. 


Annual Report 
fresh off the press 

The UVic President’s Annual Report 1990- 
1991 has just been delivered from the 
printer, and copies are being distributed to 
faculty, staff and several thousand inter¬ 
ested people off campus. 

In recent years the University issued 
reviews every five years highlighting its 
achievements. While going through its 
present period of rapid change, however, 
UVic is returning to the practice of issuing 
reports annually to keep people informed 
of developments. 

The 24-page, two-colour publication 
was produced by Public Relations and 
Information Services. Public Relations 
Officer Robie Liscomb was project 
manager. At the Nov. 18 meeting of the 
UVic Board of Governors, BoG Chair Ian 
Stewart congratulated Liscomb on the high 
quality of the report 

Don Pierce and Chris Marshall of 
Photographic Services took the photo¬ 
graphs, and Patrice Snopkowski of Printing 
and Duplicating Services did the graphic 
design. Ten thousand copies of the anhual 
report were printed on recycled papers 
using vegetable-based inks. 

“I want to thank everyone who helped 
in the production of this report,” says 
Liscomb. “It involved a great number of 
people who cheerfully provided informa¬ 
tion, posed for photos, reviewed the text 
worked on the physical production of the 
publication, and assisted with distribution. 
Your co-operation made this publication 
possible.” 

While the supply lasts, copies will be 
available from Public Relations for 
University use or for staff members who 
do not receive their own copy. 

Aerobathon will 
help Santa 

Get in shape for the Christmas season, and 
make the season brighter for Victoria’s 
needy children at the same time by partici¬ 
pating in Athletics and Recreational 
Services* Giving From the Heart 
Aerobathon , Dec. 1 in the McKinnon Gym. 

The two hour session, from 10:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. f will feature 20 aerobics 
instructors from throughout the Greater 
Victoria area. Each has volunteered to lead 
participants through a variety of exercises, 
from cardio funk to high and low impact 
aerobics. 

A minimum $5 donation to C-FAX 
Santas Anonymous covers registration in 
the aerobathon. There will be draw prizes 
and refreshments, and Santa promises to 
lead the opening warm-up. 



Department of Creative Writing Professor Bill 
Valgardson begins a one-year sabbatical in Janu¬ 
ary, but he will continue to publish books during his 
absence from UVic. Douglas and McIntyre will 
publish Valgardson's novel Girl with the Botticelli 
Face, in the fall of 1992. Two chapters from the 
novel are featured in the November issue of Books 
in Canada.. In the spring of 1993, Douglas and 
McIntyre will publish Valgardson’s collection of 
short stories, Oranges of Perestroika. Both books 
are based on the author’s past travels to the Soviet 
Union. During his sabbatical, Valgardson hopes to 
revisit Moscow and St. Petersburg and travel to 
Iceland to conduct research for future stories. 



The Ring would like to hear from peo¬ 
ple who have news about steps being 
taken on campus to help save the envi¬ 
ronment. 

Food Services reports that ail of UVic’s cafeterias 
will be equipped with bulk milk, cream, and juice 
dispensers by the end of December. There are also 
plans to equip the cafeterias with bulk condiment 
dispensers for ketchup, mustard and relish. Much 
of the equipment needed for these improvements 
was purchased with funds received through federal 
and provincial grants to UVic’s Vancouver Island 
Public Interest Research Group (VIPIRG). 
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All events are free unless otherwise indicated. Submission deadline for the next issue is Dec. 2. 

A Athletics E Exhibitions F Films L Lectures M Music R Recreation 
T Theatre W Workshops & Conferences O Other 


Continuing 

O Legal Information Clinic. A free service 
rovided by UVic law students. Drop-in clinic 
ours are Tuesdays 11:30 -1:30 p.m. and 
Wednesdays 5:00 to 7:00 p.m. Begbie 125. 

O 4:00 p.m. Islamic Teaching Series. Last 
Sunday of every month. Interfaith Chapel, 
University of Victoria. 

Monday, November 25 

L 11:30 a.m. Vietnam at the Threshold 
Professor Ian Townsend Gault, UBC. (Asia- 
Pacific Initiatives). MacLaurin D118. Info 721- 
7020. 

F 7:30 p.m. Spartacus (USA, 1960) Stanley 
Kubrick. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, November 26 

O 8:30 a.m. Author Breakfast Series. Rosemary 
Neering. C. Lillard. Edith Iglauer. Doris 
Anderson. $7.50 at UVic, Ivy’s, Griffin, Village 
bookstores. Faculty Club (includes continental 
breakfast). 

T 6:00 p.m. Our Town. By Thornton Wilder. 
John Krich, director. Dinner Theatre. Perform¬ 
ance 8:00 p.m. $16 Dinner, $10-$12 Perform¬ 
ance. Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. Harold and Maude (USA, 
1971) Hal Ashby. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 9:00 p.m. Tuesday Night Jazz. The Secret 
Band. Contemporary mainstream jazz. 
Felicita’s Lounge, SUB. Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, November 27 

L 10:00 a.m. Models for Molecular Computing. 
Dr. Helmut Jurgensen, University of Western 
Ontario. (Computer Science & L.A.C.I.R.]. 
Engineenng Office Wing 430. Info 721-7209. 

F 7:15 p.m. The Seventh Seal (Sweden, 1956) 
Ingmar Bergman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 8:00 p.m. Our Town. By Thornton Wilder. 
John Krich, director. $10-$12 at Phoenix 
Theatre box office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 721- 
8000. 

F 9:10 p.m. Shame (Sweden, 1968) Ingmar 
Bergman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Thursday, November 28 

L 10:00 a.m. Probabilistic Testing of Memories. 
Dr. Helmut Jurgensen, University of Western 
Ontario. (Computer Science & L.A.C.I.R.). 
Engineering Office Wing 430. Info 721-7209. 

L 3:00 p.m. Interactions Between Photosynthe¬ 
sis, Respiration and Nitrogen Assimilation. Dr. 
D. Turpin, UBC. (Biology). Cunningham 146. 
Info 721-7117. 

F 7:15 p.m. The Seventh Sea/(Sweden, 1956) 
Ingmar Bergman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 


Premier 

Dear Editor: 

On November 5, the government which I 
head was sworn in by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Columbia. That is in 
itself a significant event, but what made it 
very special for me and my colleagues is 
the fact that it was held on the campus of 
the University of Victoria. 

Throughout the preparations for the 
ceremony we were impressed with the 
warm hospitality and the eagerness to help 
and I want to express my sincere apprecia- * 
tion to the management, faculty and 
students. It is an occasion I will long 
remember. 

Sincerely, 

Mike Harcourt 
Premier 
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L 7:30 p.m. The U.S.S.R. in the Nineties. Dr. 
Sergei Molotehkov, Moscow Academy of 
Sciences. (Asia-Pacific Initiatives). Clearihue 
A309. Info 721-7020. 

T 8:00 p.m. Our Town. By Thornton Wilder. 
John Krich, director. $10-$12 at Phoenix 
Theatre box office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 721- 
8000. 

M 8:00 p.m. 5th Band Concert. $10 at Univer¬ 
sity Centre box office. University Centre 
Auditorium. 

F 9:10 p.m. Shame (Sweden, 1968) Ingmar 
Bergman. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Friday, November 29 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. UVic Chamber 
Singers. Bruce Moore, conductor. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

L 1:30 p.m. Friday Readings. Student Read¬ 
ings. Sponsored by the departments of 
Creative Writing and English. Cornett A125. 
Info 721-7306. 

L 2:30 p.m. Circles of the Gods: Copernicus, 
Kepler and the Ellipse. Dr. Owen Gingerich, 
Harvard University. (Physics and Astronomy). 
Elliott 167. Info 721-7700. 

A 6:00 p.m. Women’s Volleyball. UVic vs UBC. 
$3-$5 at door, UVic students free. McKinnon 
Gym. Info 721-8406. 

F 7:10 & 9:35 p.m. The Doctor ( USA, 1991) 
Randa Haines. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 8:00 p.m. Our Town. By Thornton Wilder. 
John Krich, director. $10-$12 at Phoenix 
Theatre box office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 721- 
8000. 

A 8:15 p.m. Men’s Volleyball. UVic vs UBC. $3- 
$5 at door, UVic students free. McKinnon 
Gym. Info 721-8406. 

M 9:00 p.m. Felicita’s Weekends. Four Eyes. 
Ska rock with a touch of the blues. $3 at door. 
Felicita’s Lounge, SUB. Info 721-8364. 

F 11:45 p.m. Bill & Ted’s Bogus Journey ( USA, 
1991) Peter Hewitt. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, November 30 

M 10:00 a.m. African Drumming with Dido & 
William Rose. Drum and dance workshop. 
Sponsored by the UVic Folkdance Club. $20- 
$50. SUB Upper Lounge. Info 598-1662. 

A 2:30 p.m. Vikes Rugby. UVic vs Kats, 
Vancouver. McKinnon Field. Info 721-8406. 

A 6:00 p.m. Women’s Volleyball. UVic vs UBC. 
$3-$5 at door, UVic students free. McKinnon 
Gym. Info 721-8406. 

F 7:10 & 9:35 p.m. The Doctor { USA, 1991) 
Randa Haines. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 


Editor, The Ring: 

The President’s Tree 
(Cont.) 

A monkey dressed in academic regalia, 
Planting a cone of the genus Araucaria, 
Said: ‘This will be, 

A puzzle forme, 

But for you: the University of Victoria.” 

Sincerely, 

Robert Farrell, 

Library 

Editor, The Ring 

On Leaves and Concrete 

Now that Saanich is re-considering its 
noise by-law, does this mean that Mr. 
Matthews’ leaf blowers will be restricted to 


T 8:00 p.m. Our Town. By Thornton Wilder. 
John Krich, director. $10-$12 at Phoenix 
Theatre box office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 721- 
8000. 

M 8:00 p.m. University of Victoria Chorus and 
Orchestra with Guest Soloists. Proceeds to 
benefit the Bernard Naylor Bursary. George 
Corwin, conductor. Location change to Christ 
Church Cathedral. $7 at University Centre & 
School of Music box offices. Info 721-7903. 

A 8:15 p.m. Men’s Volleyball. UVic vs UBC. $3- 
$5 at door, UVic students free. McKinnon 
Gym. Info 721-8406. 

M 9:00 p.m. Felicita’s Weekends. Four Eyes. 
Ska rock with a touch of the blues. $3 at door. 
Felicita’s Lounge, SUB. Info 721-8364. 

F 11 :45 p.m. Bill & Ted's Bogus Journey (USA, 
1991) Peter Hewitt. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, December 1 

E 10:00 a.m. The Ricard Collection. (A collec¬ 
tion of prints by Northwest Coast Indian 
artists). To January 26,1992. Maltwood 
Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

A 10:30 a.m. Giving from the Heart Aerobathon. 
$5 Cash donation. McKinnon Gym. Info 721- 
8406. 

M 12:00 p.m. African Drumming with Dido & 
William Rose. Drum and dance workshop. 
Sponsored by the UVic Folkdance Club. $20- 
$50. SUB Upper Lounge. Info 598-1662. 

A 2:15 p.m. Norsemen Junior Rugby vs 
Nanaimo. McKinnon Field. Info 721-8406. 

M 2:30 p.m. Inaugural Lecture (Song Recital). 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 7:10 p.m. The Last Picture Show {USA, 1971) 
Peter Bogdanovich. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 8:00 p.m. Sharing The Challenge. Civic 
Orchestra Concert. $7 at University Centre 
box office. University Centre Auditorium. 

F 9:20 p.m. They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? 
(USA, 1969) Sydney Pollack. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, December 2 

F 7:10 p.m. The Last Picture Show {USA, 1971) 
Peter Bogdanovich. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 8:00 p.m. BMus Recital. Fred Cory, flute. 
POSTPONED UNTIL JANUARY 22,1992. 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 9:20 p.m. They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? 
(USA, 1969) Sydney Pollack. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, December 3 

F 7:15 & 9:20 p.m. The Rocky Horror Picture 
Show (GB, 1975) Jim Sharman. $3.50-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 


the Oak Bay side of campus? If so, per¬ 
haps we should cut down all the deciduous 
trees, especially those close to classrooms I 
And now to concrete: I thought at last the 
University had learnt from its previous 
mistakes. The new slabs of concrete 
connecting the main quad with the new 
MacLaurin building were poured at least six 
inches thick. Hmm, I thought, they should 
be more difficult to break (even though they 
were rather large slabs). But wait, what 
should happen next, a nice grid of cross 
lines were cut into them, presumably so 
that they should match the rest. Good, my 
faith was restored; that should ensure that 
they break easily along these lines when 
heavy trucks drive over them, just like a tile 
or piece of glass that has been scored. 

Reg Mitchell 
Chemistry 


M 9:00 p.m. Tuesday Night Jazz. Jaz Hedz. 
Modern, eclectic jazz. Felicita’s Lounge, SUB. 
Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, December 4 

F 7:15 p.m. My Beautiful Laundrette (GB, 1985) 
Stephen Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 8:00 p.m. Subculture. Bourne and MacLeod. 
Juno award-winning folk and bagpipe. 

Felicita’s Lounge, SUB. Info 721-8364. 

L 8:15 p.m. Arts in Victoria—Frill or Necessity? 
Lydia Kasianchuk, The Greater Victoria Arts 
Manager. (University Extension Association). 
$2 at door, students free. Begbie 159. Info 
592-5509. 

F 9:15 p.m. Sammy and Rosie Get Laid {GB, 
1987) Stephen Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Thursday, December 5 

L 3:00 p.m. Biophysics of Photoreceptors: How 
Light Information is Collected? Dr. F t. Harosi, 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole. 
(Biology). Cunningham 146. Info 721-7117. 

T 6:00 p.m. An Edwardian Christmas. Phoenix 
Theatres Annual Gala Fundraiser. $60 at 
Phoenix Theatre box office. Faculty Club. Info 
721-8000. 

F 7:15 p.m. My Beautiful Laundrette (GB, 1985) 
Stephen Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:15 p.m. Sammy and Rosie Get Laid (GB, 
1987) Stephen Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Friday, December 6 

F 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. Defenseless (USA, 1991) 
Martin Campbell. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 12:00 a.m. Heathers (USA, 1989) Michael 
Lehmann. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, December 7 

A 2:30 p.m. Vikes Rugby. UVic vs Surrey. 
McKinnon Field. Info 721-8406. 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. It’s a Wonderful Life (USA, 
1946) Frank Capra. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 8:00 p.m. Faculty Chamber Music Series. 
Lafayette String Quartet. $6-$8 at the School 
of Music box office. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 12:00 a.m. Heathers (USA, 1989) Michael 
Lehmann. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Our error 

The Ring has received a thank you from Dr. Z. B. 
Juricic (Slavonics) for reporting, in the Nov. 12 
edition, on the visit of the Khabarovsk delegation to 
his department. However, Juricic has informed The 
Ring that he is no longer the Chair of Slavonics — 
the Acting Chair is Dr. Johannes Maczewski—and 
the large office which was the setting for the photo 
was not his office, as reported, but the General 
Office of the Department of Slavonic Studies. 


Chaplains Services invites you 
to attend 

“Towards Serenity and Hope 
for Healing” 
Thursday, Dec. 5 
12:30 p.m. 

UVic Interfaith Chapel 

A memorial service to honour 
the lives 

of our sisters who were 
murdered in Montreal 
Dec. 6,1989 















